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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



August and September, 



address by Hon. James Brown Scott, solicitor of the 
State Department, professor of international law at 
George Washington University, and managing editor of 
the American Journal of International Law. Other 
prominent and able speakers have been invited to deliver 
addresses in Richmond the coming fall. 



Leopold to the Belgian government are not such as to 
put an end to the monstrous inhumanities which the 
agents of the concessionary companies have practiced 
upon the natives. The governments which were parties 
to the setting up of the state ought to see that these 
cruelties and injustices at once cease. 



Brevities. 

. . . The twenty-fifth Conference of the International 
Law Association will be held at Budapest, Hungary, 
September 21 to 25. The Honorary President of the 
Conference will be Dr. Anton Gtinther, Royal Hungarian 
Minister of Justice. The President of the Association, 
Mr. Justice Phillemore, of the British High Court of 
Justice, will preside over the deliberations. The meet- 
ings will be held in the building of the Academy of 
Sciences. The delegates will be the guests of the 
Municipality of Budapest, the Budapest Bar Associa- 
tion, the Hungarian Jurists' Association and the Buda- 
pest Lawyers' Club. 

... At the closing session of the American Federation 
of Catholic Societies, held in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
August 12, the following resolution was adopted : 

" We are in accord with and heartily endorse the aims 
of the International Peace Movement." 

. . . The first international anti-dueling congress took 
place at Budapest during the first week of June. 

. . . The fifth French National Peace Congress was 
held at La Rochelle the 7th to the 9th of June. It was 
presided over by Dr. Charles Richet of the Medical 
Faculty of Paris. It was attended by members of the 
Cabinet, members of the Chamber of Deputies, and the 
leading peace workers of the nation, and was a very suc- 
cessful and influential meeting. 

. . . The North American Gymnastic Union, at its con- 
vention in Chicago, June 27 to July 1, adopted a new 
declaration of principles containing the following plank : 

" The history of mankind shows in natural evolution the 
growth of the rule of justice in place of violence in ever- 
widening circles from the relations of individuals to the 
national state. The time for a further expansion of the 
recognition of justice appears to have arrived. 

" We demand, therefore, the settlement of international 
disputes by judicial process, as well as the furtherance of all 
endeavors for the common, cultural and civilizatory work of 
all nations and for the reconciliation of separating differences 
between them, indeed, of all tendencies that aim at a common 
organization of all mankind." 

The North American Gymnastic Union was founded in 
the middle of the last century by the German refugees 
of 1848. It has a membership of forty thousand Ameri- 
can citizens of German descent. It has for its aim the 
all-round development of man, mind and body, accord- 
ing to the motto, " Mens sana in corpore sano." It is 
one of the most progressive bodies in this country, and 
has exercised an active and beneficent influence during 
critical periods of our history. 

. . . The Belgian Chamber of Deputies adopted on August 
20 the Congo Annexation Treaty by a vote of eighty- 
three to fifty-five. There are grave reasons to fear that 
the terms of the transfer of the Congo State from King 



The Greatest of AH Reforms. 

Address of the British Prime Minister, Right Honorable H. H. 

Asquith, at the banquet given by the Government in 

the Hotel Cecil, July 31, to the delegates to the 

Seventeenth Universal Peace Congress. 

The Prime Minister, proposing "The International 
Peace Movement," said : 

Mr. Harcourt, my Lords and Ladies and Gentlemen : 
I have the honor of submitting to you what I suppose 
we might regard as the toast of the evening, " The In- 
ternational Peace Movement." You are assembled here 
to-night, ladies and gentlemen, from all quarters of the 
globe, from among almost all the peoples of the civilized 
world, with an infinite diversity of special interests and 
associations, and I should suppose, of social and political 
ideals, but united by a common desire to promote and 
secure international peace. [Cheers.] I am told that at 
your congress the delegates present have represented no 
less than twenty-five distinct nationalities and two hundred 
and fifty separate societies. In the name of his Majesty's 
Government, and on their behalf, I associate myself with 
my Rt. Hon. friend in the chair in bidding you welcome 
to this country, and in assuring you of our deep and sin- 
cere interest in the great purpose which has brought you 
together. [Cheers.] Ladies and gentlemen, to urge the 
advantages and to advocate the maintenance of peace 
might seem to be, what it certainly ought to be, a nauseous 
and a superfluous task. Of all the deities in the Pan- 
theon, there is none to whom mankind now as always is 
more ready to pay the homage of lip service than to the 
goddess of peace. 

GREAT ARMAMENTS NO SAFEGUARD AGAINST WAR. 

We are, indeed, often told by apologists for the exist- 
ing state of things that the colossal armaments, which 
are inflicting an immeasurable and ever-growing burden 
upon mankind [Cheers] are in themselves a safeguard, 
and, indeed, the best insurance against war. [No.] 
Now it is said that your fighting units are numbered not 
by the thousand, but by the million ; that every four or 
five years your battleships increase in the bulk of dis- 
placement and in the perfection of their armaments. It 
is said that the very completeness of the mechanism of 
destruction, the vastness of the scale upon which it is 
organized, must prevent statesmen and diplomatists from 
ever again contemplating the outbreak of war with a 
light heart. [Hear, hear.] Well, my friend, Mr. Stead, 
says "Hear, hear." [Laughter.] I confess I am not 
very much impressed by whatever grains or germs of 
truth may be latent in that. [Hear, hear.] It certainly 
does not console me when I look round and survey the 
general situation, and when I find that, according to the 
good authorities — I do not pin myself to precise figures 
— according to the good and weighty authorities, the 
annual expenditure of the civilized nations of the world 
upon armaments is now somewhere between £400,000,000 
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and £500,000,000 sterling. [Shame.] These things, 
ladies and gentlemen, are intended to be used. [Hear, 
hear.] They do not exist for ornament and display. 
They are intended to be used, and at some moment, by 
the sudden outburst, possibly the accidental fit of passion 
or temper, they will be let loose upon the world. [Hear, 
hear.] The question which I imagine you are asking 
yourselves, and which you, with us, who are in greater 
or less degree responsible for the management of the 
affairs of the nation, have to ask ourselves is this : Are 
we to acquiesce in this state of things, in that temper, if 
I may so describe it, of futile and impotent fatalism, 
which is now, as it always has been, the worst enemy of 
progress and reform? [Cheers.] 

NATIONAL SECURITY. 

Speaking for myself, I will admit that I am not one 
of those who are sanguine enough to think that the 
youngest among us will live to witness the advent of 
the day of universal disarmament. National security 
must always hold the first place in the thoughts and in 
the plans of those who are responsible for the government 
of any country. They would be false to the most sacred 
of all trusts if they allowed themselves for a moment to 
ignore or to neglect its requirements. [Hear, hear.] 
So long as human nature continues to be what it always 
has been, so long as aggregates of men are not less liable 
— might I not say are more liable ? — than individuals, 
to be swept off their feet by gusts of passion and of 
temper, or to find, or think they find, that between 
themselves and other communities there is for the mo- 
ment an irreconcilable conflict of interest or of honor — 
so long as such a state of things continues, it will be 
necessary for prudent statesmanship to provide against 
the contingencies of war. [Hear, hear.] But when all 
that has been admitted, and the fullest allowance made 
for it, the plain fact remains that there is at this moment 
no enterprise in the world more worthy of the efforts 
and of the energies of good men than to devise some 
practicable means, not only of minimizing the risks of 
an international quarrel, but of providing a rational sub- 
stitute for the arbitrament of arms. [Cheers]. This, as 
I understand it, is the noble purpose to which your labors 
have been and are being devoted. [Hear, hear.] 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS. 

Now it seems to me there are two or three directions 
in which real progress has been and may in the future 
still further be made. The first is in the growth of 
international agreements. I say agreements, and not 
alliances [Cheers], for alliances, offensive and defensive, 
are sometimes rather hindrances than helps to peace. 
[Hear, hear.] The class of agreements to which I am 
referring consists of those which provide, first of all, for 
a healthy and businesslike process of give-and-take for 
the adjustment of existing difficulties [hear, hear] which 
go on to demarcate and define spheres of influence and 
interest, which further promote and develop unfettered 
commercial intercourse [Cheers] and which look ahead 
and seek to avert in advance the possibilities of future 
conflict. [Hear, hear.] And I am glad to say that 
during the last few years there are several examples of 
such agreements in the diplomacy of our own country. 
[Hear, hear.] I pass from that to what is not less im- 
portant, namely, the substitution where differences exist 



— and where they cannot be composed by negotiation 
and by agreement — the substitution of what I may call 
international litigation for the barbarous methods of 
slaughter and of conquest. [Cheers.] 

DIFFICULTIES TO BE MET. 

Of course, it is very easy to cheer that sentiment, but 
the translation of it into practice is, as many of us know, 
beset with difficulties upon every side. First of all, there 
is the preliminary difficulty of constituting a tribunal of 
adequate authority, which will command universal respect. 
There is next the serious difficulty of defining by what 
principle of law and procedure its decisions shall be 
governed. Again, a more serious difficulty still is the 
problem of bringing within the effective scope of its 
jurisdiction quarrels which seem to touch the honor and 
let loose the passions of a proud and independent people. 
And, finally, perhaps most difficult of all, you have got 
to find some mode of execution by which real effect can 
be given to its judgments. [Hear, hear.] I have put 
these difficulties before you, but without in any way 
minimizing or disparaging their value, with the expres- 
sion of my own opinion that they are all of them diffi- 
culties which, with good-will and honest purpose, can be 
overcome. [Hear, hear.] 

THE WANT OF UNDERSTANDING. 

Lastly, there are in this most delicate sphere of inter- 
national relations the possible effect of moral as dis- 
tinguished from merely mechanical changes, and under 
that head I would venture to say this, — I have said it 
before, but I would say it again, — the main thing is that 
nations should get to know and to understand one another. 
[Hear, hear.] When I say that half the quarrels arise 
through the want of such understanding, I am grossly 
understating the case. The notion that there are heredi- 
tary antagonisms which it is almost a point of honor to 
cherish; the notion that there are natural antipathies 
which must from time to time find outlet in carnage and 
destruction — these pernicious superstitions, for such they 
are, need to be eradicated from the minds not only of 
children, but grown men and of whole communities. 

BENEFICIAL FORCES. 

I am glad to say, as we all recognize, that there are 
many forces which are moving with us in that direction 

— travel; increased communication between the differ- 
ent peoples of the world; international trade [Hear, 
hear] and the spread of education, which in these days 
one may almost say without exaggeration has made the 
literature and the ideas of each nation the common 
property of all. [Hear, hear.] Then there are the 
churches, to whom I ventured the other day [Laughter], 
as a very humble layman, to address an admonition. Is 
there anywhere in the whole sphere of their activity a 
better or a more fruitful opportunity than here to induce 
them to think less of the differences which divide them 
and more of the simple text of the Gospel message, of 
which they are the bearers ? But above all and beyond 
all it is in the devoted and unremitting efforts of men 
like many of those whom I see around me to-night — 
idealists, and yet workers, like our lamented friend, 
Randal Cremer, whom we all miss to-night; it is in 
the devoted and patient efforts of the apostles and emis- 
saries of peace, all cooperating in different countries to 
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the same beneficent end, that we find the best and the 
strongest hope of what in my heart I believe to be the 
greatest of all reforms — the establishment of peace upon 
earth. [Cheers.] 



A Strange Contrast. 

BY DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE, BRITISH CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 

[The following is the substance of the admirable speech of 
Mr. Lloyd-George at the great public meeting of the Peace 
Congress in Queen's Hall, London, July 28.] 

It really seems incredible when you begin to reflect 
upon it that it should be necessary in the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian era to hold a meeting in a civilized 
country to protest against an expenditure by Christian 
communities of £400,000,000 a year upon preparing 
one nation to kill another. [Shame.] It is still more 
amazing that the leaders of opinion should be more 
engrossed on the perfecting and rendering more deadly 
of the machinery of human slaughter than upon setting 
up some tribunal for the peaceful adjustment of disputes. 

If one statesman has a dispute with another he settles 
it by arbitration or conference, but the moment he under- 
takes to settle for other people he at once resorts to the 
machinery of assassination. But why? Do the nations 
hate each other? In Germany there are a number of 
people who produce beet. They sell masses of it to us. 
Why should they kill their best customers ? That is the 
worst way of getting on in business. We buy £10,- 
000,000 of goods from Germany. Why should they kill 
us? They buy about £30,000,000 of goods from us. 
Well, really, when a man comes to your shop like this 
you don't knock him down with a cannon ball. That is 
not the way to increase your trade. It is time to exercise 
a little more common sense. 

MISUNDERSTANDING OF MOTIVES. 

And yet, while we are buying and selling peaceably, 
Germans to us and we to Germans, profiting by each 
other's trade, we are building ships and arming to fight. 
Why do nine-tenths of these disputes come ? Nine-tenths 
of these disputes arise from misunderstanding of each 
other's motives. There are people in this country in a 
very exalted position and of great experience firmly under 
the impression that Germany means to attack us. There 
are people in Germany equally convinced that we are 
preparing to attack them. From fear of each other we 
are arming and rushing into the very quarrel we are 
afraid of. We have exactly the same state of things 
with France. I was very interested to read one of 
the speeches of Richard Cobden delivered in 1853 
at a peace meeting in Manchester. I advise you to read 
that speech. There is not an argument they advance 
about Germany now that they did not advance about 
France then. 

AN UNDERSTANDING WITH GERMANY. 

There has not been a new scare invented for sixty 
years. The only thing that is real is the expenditure. 
We say, in order to secure ourselves against invasion, 
we must have a two-power standard navy. Look at the 
position of Germany. Her army is to her what our navy 
is to us — the sole defense agaipst invasion. She has 
not a two-power standard. She may have a larger army 
than either of her neighbors, but any combination of them 



could pour in a larger number, of troops. Would not we 
be frightened? Would not we arm? Of course we 
would. Germany is frightened for a reason that would 
have frightened us. What is wanted is a clearing up of 
misconceptions. It is deplorable that two great pro- 
gressive communities like Germany and Britain should 
not be able to establish a good understanding. We have 
done it with France, with Russia and the United States 
of America. Why could not we rope Germany in ? 

THE REAL FOES TO FIGHT. 

We spend in this country every year £60,000,000 
of money on preparing for war. What a stupen- 
dous waste is that ! What might have been done you 
can each imagine for yourself in trade, commerce, in im- 
provement in the conditions of the people, in their en- 
lightenment, in their development, in the general allevi- 
ation of suffering, and in raising the people above the 
level of despair. But are not there plenty worse enemies 
to fight than Germany — intemperance [Cheers], igno- 
rance, vice, and that most dread of all invaders that 
sooner or later reaches every home ? Are the dominions 
of death not wide enough that nations should spend 
£400,000,000 on extending them? There were Cru- 
sades in the Middle Ages, where princes and nations 
dropped their feuds and abandoned their quarrels for 
some great purpose. There are nobler purposes awaiting 
princes and peoples to-day. Let them cast aside sus- 
picion, quarrels and feuds, and unite in redeeming hu- 
manity from the quagmire into which millions have sunk 
in misery and despair. [Loud applause.] 



Justice and Peace — A Vision for Europe. 

Address of Lord Courtney of Penwith, President, at the formal 

opening of the London Peace Congress in Caxton Hall, 

Tuesday morning, July 28. 

We have a very rigid time-table, to which I propose 
to adhere strictly. I propose, therefore, to go at once 
to the single thought which I desire to submit to you in 
connection with this Congress, and that is the connec- 
tion between justice and peace. Without justice we can 
have no guarantee of permanent peace. With justice 
the peace of the world is unassailable. There are words 
in an old poem — familiar to many generations of Eng. 
lishmen, and in some sort familiar no doubt to our foreign 
friends — which often occur to my mind in relation to 
this thought. The words as we use them run thus : 

" Mercy and. Truth have met together; 
Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other." 

Righteousness and peace, or, as we say now, justice 
and peace. Without righteousness, no peace ; with 
righteousness, perpetual peace. When injustice is once 
enthroned and in possession, there must be a perpetual 
desire to overthrow the injustice and establish right in 
its place; and when injustice possesses the minds of 
nations and rulers there is a perpetual instinct to be un- 
just and to establish that order of things against which 
we have to rebel. 

I know there are some among us who believe that the 
only sure way to get rid of injustice is not to rise against 
it, but to observe the passive resistance of those who do 
not acknowledge and will not strike against the system. 
That is a noble creed. I would envy those who could 



